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II.— THE OCEAN IN SANSKRIT EPIC POETRY. 

Touching on this point in a previous paper in the nineteenth 
volume of this Journal, I noticed that both the epics of India 
referred to "ships wrecked at sea." The question whether the 
great poet of the Ramayana refers to the ocean resolves itself, to 
my mind, into the question whether the Ramayana was written 
by the great poet to whom it is attributed or by another Homer 
with the same name. If it is admitted that we do not know 
which parts of the extant epic are genuine, then we have no 
means of determining whether to Valmlki the ocean was "entirely 
unknown," and this factor in the discussion of the relative 
antiquity of the two epics is not important. If, on the other 
hand, we accept the parts of the epic unanimously recorded in 
the different versions of the text as the work of Valmlki, then it 
is difficult to see why we should refuse to credit that sainted poet 
with a knowledge of the ocean. 

Granting so much, however, I should myself restrict the 
probable expression of this knowledge to the cases (just men- 
tioned) where the texts agree, and therefore conclude that, 
though Valmlki shows acquaintance with the ocean and with 
ocean-phenomena, the descriptions in the extant epic have been 
multiplied by later imitators. 

In this paper I refrain from further polemical discussion of the 
subject, my object being merely to give a picture of the ocean as 
described by both epics, by the epic attributed to Valmlki, and 
by Valmlki himself, in so far as a distinction is possible between 
the last two. Only in the case of two items I should like to add 
here a note to the matter of my former paper. First it is possible 
that the reason why Valmlki employs the device of a dike to get 
the army across from India to Ceylon may be that given in the 
great epic at iii. 283, 28. As the numbers to be transported are 
here asahkhyeya, 'beyond computation,' 9I. 9, it is said with some 
show of reason that "there are not ships enough," navo na santi 
sendya bahvyas tarayitum tatha. This may be implied in G. 
(Gorresio) v. 92, g, where the speaker recommends having 
recourse to Ocean's benevolence as the only means of transporting 
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the army, "considering that Rama's army is so large," (iti me 
vartate buddhiK) dr$fad Rdma-balam mahat, which is not expressly 
put forward here in the alternate text, though both versions give 
numbers that suggest the same reason, crores and crores of 
soldiers being counted, the number running into quintillions and 
sexillions. 1 The second reason given in the Mahabharata — that 
the confiscation for military purposes of all the ships and boats 
would be detrimental to trade (a course opposed to the policy of 
a wise ruler, vanijdm upaghdtam ca katham asmadvidhag caret, 
loc. cit.) — may be mentioned as a curiosity. 

The second item to be added to the former paper is a query 
whether 'Nala's Bridge' is not a misnomer if we make a distinc- 
tion between a bridge above and a dike in the water. "What- 
ever is put into the water I will hold together" or "The setu I 
will hold," dhdrayiqydmi, R. vi. 22, 42; M. 283, 42, does not 
imply a bridge. The sea is in fact filled up rather than built 
over, sdgaram samapurayan, R. vi. 22, 53 (compare 'ocean 
filled with rocks,' vi. 30, 11, where the same verb), and the 
mass is bound together, babandhuh, G. v. 95, 17, with vines and 
creepers (so M. 148, 10). Hence na viqeduh in the description of 
G. v. 95, 15 means not the peaks, rocks, trees, and rubbish, "did 
not sink," but that they "did not separate." Setu, as far as I 
know, is in both epics always a causeway or dike that forms a 
bridge only by appearing like a dam above the water, its usual 
purpose being, however, to prevent river-water from progressing. 
Thus the setu of law firm on its maryddd or bounding limit is a 
dike which causes the river of virtue to rise to full flood, xii. 299, 
11. But in G. v. 76, 21, in just such an image of the sea, the 
same verb as that above is used: "By thee alone, being virtuous, 
this people running into lawlessness is restrained, dharyate, as is 
the ocean by a dike," setune 'va mahodadhih. It is then just the 
word to characterize the wall built by Nala from India to Ceylon, 
the rocks seen to-day being all there is left of the dike, which 
was originally raised to the surface and filled in (it was ten 
leagues wide and one hundred long) with rubbish of every sort. 
The river-dike is illustrated in a proverb found at xiii. 35, 20, 
where occurs the same word, implying that the dike holds : 

agakyarh spraqtum dkdgam acdlyo Himavdn girth 
adhdryd setund Gangd durjayd brdhmand bhuvi, 

'Compare on these incredible and almost uncountable numbers, Weber, 
Ind. Streif. I, p. 97. 
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" As none can touch the upper air or move Himalaya's moveless 
dome, 
Or Ganges' flood with dike restrain, so none a priest can over- 



That is, all restraint of Ganges would be a mere dike of sand, 
and stdanti sikatdsetavah, G. v. 88, 19, 'sand-dikes collapse' (v. 1. 
vdluka°). Compare also the proverb, R. ii. 9, 54, gatodake setu- 
bandho na kalydni vidhlyate, " 'Tis no use, my lady, to build the 
dike when the water's gone" (implied, ib. 18, 23). 

Common to both epics are the similes, derived from an older 
period, comparing armies in confusion with ships wrecked in a 
flood, tossed about by contrary winds, as in R. vi. 50, 1 ; v. 25, 
14; M. ix. 3, 5; 4, 29; 19, 2. Another example may be found 
in R. v. 1, 177 : 

pratilomena vatena mahdndtir iva sdgare, 

compared with v. 28, 8 : 

mahdrqave naur iva mu^havatd, 

where the "great ship in the ocean distressed by contrary wind" 
is complementary to the "ship distressed in the great flood," and 
the two make it improbable that in v. 25, 14, the ship distressed 
"in mid-flood" is a boat on a river. Compare hatanduh sdgare 
yathd, of a wrecked sailor swimming in the ocean, R. v. 37, 5. 

An image of this sort in the Mahabharata speaks of the ship 
being laden with pearls and hanging on the back of a leviathan, 
makara. As represented in the Ramayana, Ocean (personified) 
rises from the depths " adorned with self-made pearls," R. vi. 22, 
20, and the ordinary use of ratna as in this passage makes it 
probable that the ship laden with ratna is a vessel employed in 
the pearl-fishing business, especially as the ship is here described 
as "wrecked on the edge of the flood, and filled with pearls," 
arnavdnte ratndbhipurndm makarasya prqthe, iii. 270, 19. 

The leviathan here mentioned is known to both epics in the 
identical image of a hero plunging into the affray " like a makara 
into the ocean": 

pravivefa mahdsendm makarah sdgaram yathd, i. 138, 30, 
k§obhayanti sma idm sendm makarah sdgaram yathd, ix. 18, 10, 

1 Sky, mountain, river, and land are involved, bhuvi ' on earth ' opposed to 
the river and mountain, as ' on land,' or among men. 
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{sainyam) pravivefa mahdbdhur makarali sdgaram yalhd, viii. 

77. 10, 
pravivefa ripdh sainyam makarah sdgaram yatkd, G. 
vi. 77, 6, 
(sainyam) mahdrnavam mlna ivd 'vivega, R. vi. 69, 67. 

That these are sea-monsters is shown by Arjuna's description : 
" I beheld the ocean, udadhi, terrible, the lord of waters, apdm 
paii, the inexhaustible . . . Thousands of pearl-laden ships, 
timingilas, turtles, and makaras like hills sunk in water," M. iii. 
169, 1-4. The image above appears as timine 'va mahdjalam 
(a rare word) k§obhyamdnam, M. vi. 112, 34. But the timi is 
also in a pond, R. ii. 81, 16. 

Yet the makara simile is in so far inconclusive as to fail in the 
passage corresponding to G. (Gorresio), where the Bombay has 
patamga iva pdvakam. But we learn at least that the 'lord of 
waters' is really ocean, and can scarcely doubt that the 'lord of 
waters,' where it occurs elsewhere as an epithet of sdgara, justifies 
us in rendering the latter word by 'ocean,' in fact the ocean of 
both epics. For the descriptions in detail are almost identical, 
and the flood is both portrayed as an ocean and differentiated 
from all rivers, especially the Ganges. 

It is the bottomless flood, the same expression used in the 
Mahabharata of ocean. It is measureless, also used of ocean in 
the other epic. It is the home of Varuna (the lord of monsters, 
as the other epic calls him). Moreover, it is the lord of all the 
streams, not as being chief among them, but as being the flood 
into which empty the great rivers. Furthermore, it is expressly 
salt. 

Compare R. v. 19, 31 =92, 8: khanitah Sagareyd yam apra- 
meyo mahodadhih (v. 1. mahdrnavaK) ; ib. G. 6-7 : makardlayah 
and varundlayah ; ib. G. 94, 7 : sdgarah sariidm paiih. The 
last is not in the alternate text, but in iv. 11, 8 = G. 9, 37, where 
samudram sariidm patim (= M. ix. 50, 15) is followed by sdgaram 
ratnasamcayam (in G. makardlayam). R. has also the classical 
saritpatir (vd 'nilacancalormih), iv. 14, 23. The " terrible waves " 
of ocean are alluded to in R. iv. 53, 1 : 

iaias te dadrgur gkorarh sdgaram varuvpdlayam 
apdram abhigarjantam gkordir urmibhir dkulam 
(G. 53, 2 : apdram iva . . . mahoraganiqevitam). 

Compare vi. 42, 37 : vegd iva mahodadheh. The epithets varun- 
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dlaya (also M. iii. 282, 44, etc.) and makardlaya are common, and 
in R. vi. 123, 17, lavaqdrnava, 'the salt flood,' as a substitute for 
the latter (G. 108, 15; the next verses may be compared with the 
last citation). The passages G. v. 9, 1 and 15, 23, containing 
makardlaya, are not in the alternate text, but the word occurs 
there in v. 36, 8 ; vi. 22, 70, though it belongs rather to G. and 
Mbh. 1 ; compare G. v. 92, 6 = vi. 19, 28. G. v. 3, 38 = iv. 67, 13 
has varundlaya, but G. v. 5, 2, where it occurs, is lacking in the 
ed. Bombay. 

The only difference between arnava and sdgara is that the 
former is less precisely ocean, but rather flood : 

yena dattd mahi sarvd sasdgaravandrr\,avd, G. vi. 41, 15. 

The flood's bottomless depth and "noise like a tempest" is 
described: agddha (as in M. ix. 3, 5), gambhira, v. 6, 13 = G. 
12, 24: 

samudram iva gambhiram samudrasamanihfvanam, 

where G. has parjanyam iva. Compare agddham varui$dlayam, 
G. v. 34, 3 ; paramagddho 'yath sdgarah saritdm patih (varund- 
vdsah, 28), ib. 74, 17. 

As in the Mahabharata, the Ganges is sdgaramgamd or sdga- 
ragdmini, R. ii. 52, 3 = G. 49, 3. The ocean is the receptacle of 
all rivers: sdinyam vivefa sindhus tuyathd 'rnavdugkam; fro- 
tdiisi pratijagrdha nadlndm iva sdgarah, G. iii. 31, 11 (with v. 1. 
nadyoghdn, 25, 13). Compare also nadanadlpati, an epithet of 
ocean common to both epics, R. v. 16, 12; G. v. 66, 34; R. vi. 
22, 59 ; M. passim. 8 Even GomatI and Jumna are included, R. 
ii. 49, 10 ; 105, 19. 

The coast so often alluded to is one on salt water : na fakyate 
vdrayitum vele 'va lavandmbhasd, G. iii. 28, 2 (v. 1. dhdrayitwrh 
lavatydmbha 'ivo 'lbai}am, 22, 2). The phraseology is here similar 
in both epics, 3 one can not pass over or overcome : 

'Compare varuno yddasdm patih. M. ix. 47, 10, and sdgaralaya, vs. 9; maka- 
rdlaya and saritdm patih, vs. 7. 

2 iii. 283, 36, for example. The ocean is here a sindhu, vs. 25. The phrase 
'lord of rivers' occurs at times in G. when not in the Bombay text (thus in iii. 
60, 18; v. 3, 79; vi. 108, 13), but it occurs elsewhere in the other text — above, 
and, e. g., vi. 22, 40 ; 87, 2 ; 103, 40 (samudrah), etc. 

'Compare also saritdm sdgara bhartd mahdveldm ivormividn (Canti) ; veld- 
vanam (v. 1. balam) samdsddya, M. iii. 283, 22 ; vele' va sdgaram, ib. vii. 25, 14 ; 
vele 'va makardlayam and saritdm patim, ib. vi. 108, 60 and vii. 16, 21. 
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velam ivd 'sddyayathd samudrdh, R. vi. 109, 21 (compare ii. 23, 29). 

velam samasadya yatha samudrdh, G. ib. 93, 28. 

velam iva samasadya, M. i. 227, 28. 

velam iva mahodadhih, R. vi. 1 18, 16 (also 76, 63 and G. ii. 30, 30). 

velam iva mahormayah (v. 1. mahodadhih), G. vi. 55, 58 = 76, 63. 

Otherwise in G. v. 87, 7 : gugubhe . . . nivrttavelah samaye (as in 
vi. 42, 37, above) prasanna iva sdgarah. The sagarambara 
vasumatl of M. i. 170, 78 is found in R. as maki sagarambara, 
and the samudrdntd prlhivz of M. vii. 198, 55 ; xiii. 62, 66, may 
be copied in the saptasamudrantd mahi, G. iv. 15, 8 (iii. 78, 4). 

"Like a second ocean" describes a flood of people: agddhag 
ed 'prameyag ca dvitlya iva sagarah} R. vi. 20, 4. "Like 
another ocean " is a common comparison, e. g. R. vi. 4, 104 ; 26, 
41. When more are recognized they are referred to either as 
(above) "the seven seas" or as four seas in number, as in R. v. 
49. 12 : 

krtsnam parivrtam lokam caturbhir iva sdgardih, 

or as "the south, west, north, and another," tiara, G. vi. 112, 65 
ff., the fifth ocean serving as a means of comparison, G. v. 17, 7 : 

dvitiyam iva ca 'kdgam . . . pancamam sdgaram yatha. 

The sea covers the (seven) pdtdlas, R. vi. 22, 1 : 

adyd 'ham go§ayi§ydmi sapdtalam mahdrqavam. 

The ship ndus (also plavd) that sails the sea is distinguished 
from the river-boat, ndukd, but, like it, must have been worked 
by a.yantra, probably tackle implying a sail, though oars would 
answer to so general a word, which means no more than machine 
or machinery of any sort. Curiously enough, there is no distinct 
mention of sails, pa$a, vdfapafa, such as are spoken of in later 
literature, though vdhana may include sail, R. ii. 52, 6 (81, sphya 
= rudder). 

As this paper is descriptive rather than argumentative, I will 
not apologize for pausing here to notice an odd mistake in printing 
M. vii. 141, where Kama is addressed with the words 

na vind ndyakam send muhurtam api ti$hati 
dhaveqv, dhavagre^tha, Karqa, hine 'va ndurjale, 

1 Compare M. iii. 283, 22 : dvttlyasagararnbham tad balam, of the same 
army ; but also M. ix. 30, 55 : dvitiyam iva sdgaram, etc. Both epics have 
sagaranta as an epithet of earth ' bordered by ocean,' ' bordered by seven seas,' 
in G.; but in R. iii. 75, 4 the alternate text also alludes to seven seas. 
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where B. 5, 8 has netrhlneva. The original is doubtless to be 
found in G. vi. 23, 30 : 

hatapravlrd vidhvastd nirutsdhd nirudyamd 
send bhavati samgrdme hatakarne 'va ndur jale. 

Here the Bombay has send bhramati samkhyesu, like M. vi. 118, 
7 : (pdndusend) bhrdmyate bahudhd raj an mdrutene 'va ndur 
jale. Compare also R. ii. 81, 6: paribhramati rdjagrlr ndur ivd 
'karnikd jale, where G. 82, 6 has akarnd ndur ivd 'mbhasi. 

The Mahabharata recognizes that the tides of ocean rise higher 
with the (full) moon, as in ix. 26, 28 : 

Bkimah saihcukqubke kruddkah parvani 'va mahodadhih. 

Not only does the Ramayana refer to the same fact, but its 
descriptions are so clearly based on observation, they are so vivid 
and strong, that it seems as impossible to deny to the poet of the 
poem all knowledge of ocean from this one point of view alone, 
as to imagine that ttoXv^Xokt^oio 0a\d<r<rr)s was the description of 
a riparian poet. When, too, it is remembered that the ocean here 
plainly named is elsewhere the "salt flood," it is clear that no 
Ganges is meant in the udayah sdgarasya parvakdle, G. iv. 34, 
32, with which, as in the quotation above from the Mahabharata, 
the anger of a hero is compared. Sometimes only the "waxing 
ocean" is mentioned, but parallel passages show that the conno- 
tation is the same. Thus, fugrdva tumulam fabdath sdgarasye 
'va vardhatah, G. ii. 105, 57, compared with ib. v. 3, 3 : 

yathd candramaso vrddhyd piiryate sdgaro 'mbhasd 
vavrdhe stuyamanasya tathd viryam Hanumatah. 

"Then waxed Hanuman's strength at that applause 
As ocean fills at waxing of the moon." 

Then is ocean most beautiful : agobhata mahdvegah parvani 'va 
j aid fay ah (v. 1. sdgarasye 'va parvani, G. ii. 87, 5 = 80, 4), "fair 
as the sea at moon-turn." The ocean 'rejoices' at this time: 
bhavi§yati purl hrqtd (v. 1. nandi§yatf) samudra iva parvani, R. 
ii. 43, 11 = G. 42, 13. It becomes 'more agitated': babhuva 
samk§ubdhalardh (v. 1. samrabdhataraK) samudra iva parvani, 
R. ii. 18, 7 (15, 9). 

Whether the one recension has not enlarged on the theme is a 
fair question, although enough remains in the other (Bombay) 
text to show that the idea was familiar to its writer. Something 
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of the same relation as that already mentioned is found here — 
namely, the first three citations given above are found only in G., 
and where here in ii. 11, i8 b stands 

purnacandrodaye purno vardhate sdgaro yathd, 
"As ocean fills when the full moon arises," 

the alternate text, 14, 47% has 

yatha nandati tejasvl sdgaro bhdskarodaye. 
"As glorious ocean joys when the sun arises." 

It is true that the sea is inaccurately described (as containing 
lotuses, alligators and frogs), but the last passage, as Professor 
Jacobi has said, is probably a late interpolation and the former 
are conventional. Some descriptive verses have been furnished 
by the author of Das Ramayana, as at p. 123 (and preceding) : 

ambaram sdgaram co 'bkdu nirvifeqam apafyaia 
samprktam nabhasd hy ambhah samprktam ca nabho 'mbhasd, 

where the commingling of cloud and sea is rather well described, 
as before, vi. 4, 120-21, is given the sound of the breaking surges : 

bhrdntormijdla samnddam pralolam iva sdgaram, 

though less effective is the simile in vs. 118 or G. v. 74, 37 : 

urmayah sindhurdjasya mahdbherya iva 'hatah, 

where the waves beat like cymbals. The following I add chiefly 
as an illustration of the descriptive style of a poet who followed 
Valmiki, G. vi. 14, 25 : 

(As the sun set and night advanced, purnacandrapradlpd ca 

yaminl samavartatd) 
sacandragrahanak%atram nabho 'drfyata sagare 
dvitiyam iva cd 'kdfam sacandragrahatdrakam. 

The alternate text stops with °pradipid ca ksapd samativartata, 
38, 13- 

I have already given examples of the tumult of people com- 
pared with the roaring of ocean. Another case, only in G. v. 9, 
49, has a verse descriptive of the tumult of a town : 

sdgaropamanirghosdm sdgardnilasevitdm, 

where at least the first half seems to betray some ability in fitting 
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the word to its object. 1 But no copy of nature in any epic 
poetry surpasses the splendid description of the flood of people 
whose uproar in R. ii. 6, 27 = G. 5, 27, is rendered in the magni- 
ficent verse 

parvasu ' dirnavegasya sagarasye 'va nihsvanah, 

where the swell and filling and very hiss of the ocean are reflected 
in the simile of the high-surging billows. 

This brief account of epic descriptions shows that the Rama- 
yana and Mahabharata employ much the same matter in similes 
and allusions to the ocean ; that one text of the Ramayana has 
rather more such matter than the other; but that both texts, 
taken together, indicate that the water-similes and descriptions of 
flood-water refer to ocean. It is the general ocean into which 
empty the Ganges and Indus and all other rivers, as is stated 
above from one text, and more explicidy in the other, R. vi. 22, 
22: 

Gangasindhupradhanabhir apagabhih samavrtdh 
sagarah. 

"That ocean which the Ganges and the Indus 
And lesser rivers fill." 

Washburn Hopkins. 

1 Sea-similes of this sort (apparently) occur frequently, but most of them are 
not very successful. Compare G. vi. 16, 49 ff„ a string of them ; v. 74, 14; vi. 
19, 20; 99, 25, etc. 



